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of It on conditions that are easy to guess: no league with France,
friendship with England, an acceptable marriage, and probably
ultimate conversion to Protestantism. The way was set with
difficulties5 but there is no reason to think that, provided the
two met and could inspire one another with confidence, the
difficulties were insurmountable. Maitland did not think his
mistress irretrievably wedded to her Mass: e Surely, I see in her
a good towardness', he told Cecil,e and think that the Queen,
your sovereign, shall be able to do much with her in religion if
they once enter in a good familiarity.'

Elizabeth told Maitland and Cecil to correspond freely and
confidentially, each with the knowledge of his mistress, in order
that the way to an agreement might be explored before uttering
it to the world. The correspondence went on. It was freer on
Maitland's side, for all his cards were on the table, and it was
he who controlled Mary, not Mary him. On one occasion he
delayed Mary's answer to a letter of Elizabeth's in order that
Cecil might tell him what she ought to write! Cecil ignored
his request.

Cecil at this time was in a queer way. He had lost his poise and
initiative, the Dudley episode having shattered the old under-
standing between him and Elizabeth. He was like a ship without
headway. In December 15 61 he told his gossip, Throckmorton,
CI might lament my place that I hold, being to outward appear-
ance, because of frequentation with her Majesty, of much
credit; and indeed, of none at all. But my remedy is only to leave
the place; wherein my only grief is to see likelihood of such
successors as I am sure shall or will destroy all my good pur-
pose.' e I see so little proof of my travails, by reason her Majesty
alloweth not of them, that I have left all to the wide world.' He
kept on, he said, for a show, but inwardly he meddled not, leav-
ing things in a course, as the clock is left when the barrel is
wound up.' Over this Scottish business he was afraid to take
responsibility. Perhaps his heart was not in it, and another
woman ruler still an insupportable prospect to him. Maitland
was constantly expostulating. 'Many things may pass between
us two,' he wrote, which neither Mary nor Elizabeth *will for